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day, but to keep their faculties alive by constant effort ; and to 
lay in stores of knowledge and of thought, that by and by, in 
the fulness of all their powers, they may bring forth the ripened 
fruit of a generous culture, mellowed by the large experience, 
the slowly maturing wisdom, and the ever-deepening emotions 
of the revolving years. It is thus that the greatest works of 
genius have been prepared in times past, and so it must be in 
times to come. 



Art. XII. — critical NOTICES. 

1. — Junivs Discovered. By Feedekic Griffin. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1854. IGmo. pp. 310. 

America supplies everything. It is always impossible to tell what 
will be the next curiosity she will exhibit to an amazed world. All 
that she knew herself of the Great Industrial Exhibition was, that she 
had not sent forward the labor-saving machines she was most proud of. 
And the prizes she won there were in many instances for things as lit- 
tle known at home as abroad. In this book she has outdone herself in 
singularity. She has actually furnished a candidate for the authorship 
of Junius. 

It is our excellent old Governor Pownall, who is now advanced as 
the claimant to what are left of Junius's honors. It seems that he was 
in London while the letters were written, and in pretty constant oppo- 
sition to government. He spelt chearful with an a, as Junius did, and 
dated his letters with the name of the month first, instead of the nu- 
meral, as Junius 'also did. He was a Cambridge man, as Junius is sup- 
posed to have been, and more than fifty at the time, as Junius afiected 
to be. He was neither a soldier nor a lawyer, nor was Junius. He 
was a member of ParUament, and so was Junius. Scattered through the 
book are other suggestions of similarity ; but the above-named are some 
of the insignificant, and all the leading, points on which the argument is 
founded. Governor Pownall's handwriting is not like Junius's ; but it 
is thought that, if he had disguised his hand, it would have been, or the 
reader is invited, if he prefer the alternative, to believe that Sir Philip 
Francis copied his letters for him. And thus the most formidable com- 
petitor is removed ; unless, indeed, John Pownall copied them, as is also 
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suggested. It seems that Sir Philip Francis was a connection, by mar- 
riage, of Governor Pownall's. 

The conjecture is not sustained at all by the testimony, faithfully and 
ingeniously though this be put together. Mr. Grifiin has persuaded 
himself, — has made a very agreeable book to persons iaterested in his- 
tory ; but in rescuing Governor Pownall from the semi-obscure, into 
which time was consigning him, not unjustly, he has not made a Junius 
of him, nor anything but what he was, a faithfril public servant, — 
too honest to serve any party then in the ascendant, and too dignified 
in manner, and too completely " respectable," to make from his inde- 
pendent position any very deep impression on his times. To imagine 
Junius becoming a member of that most worthy institution, the English 
Society of Antiquaries, — publishing now a Memoir on Antiquities in 
the Provinda Romana, and now one on Drainage, — is a hard play of 
the fancy. On the other hand, to imagine Gtovemor Pownall, chary 
as he was of his well-earned reputation, and disposed to place before the 
public all honors that were his due, keeping Junius's secret for thirty 
years, and dying without revealing it, is no less unnatural. The only 
sign he gsive in dying was a direction that " he might be laid in an oak- 
en cofiin without ornament or inscription." " What could he mean," 
says Mr. Griffin, " by this direction for an inscriptionless coflSn, but a 
repetition of the motto, ' ^M nominis umbra 'f" — the motto of Junius. 
Really, as he suggests, this is " a little fanciful." 

The book does not show who Junius was. It does show pretty dis- 
tinctly that Governor Pownall was not he. In face of all the coinci- 
dences which Mr. Griffin brings together, he also brings in, of necessity, 
the palpable contrast between the sharp, vivid sentences of Junius's 
style, and the elaborate dignity of the Governor's, pompous, as became 
his time, and apt to be long-winded. As one reads the book, it is amus- 
ing to see how eagerly he lights on the scraps of Junius as a rest, after 
a passage through the Governor's stately sentences. The sharp epi- 
grams scattered through Junius are almost all that now preserve the 
memory of what he wrote. We have read all that there is of Governor 
Pownall in this volume without hitting upon one. Mr. Griffin is con- 
scious of this evident diflFerence of style, and attempts to account for it 
by saying that we have only public speeches and set letters of Governor 
Pownall's, and do not know but that he would have written more sharply 
under a mask. We do not know it. But we do know that, if he could 
write as well as Junius, he would have done so in his published writ- 
ings, unless he were a man of much less sense than Junius. 

The book thus defeats its avowed object. It brings to light by the 
way, however, a good deal of curious Revolutionary history, and places 
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Pownall's career, and his gallant advocacy of the Colonial interests, in a 
light which has not been distinctly enough disclosed before, and which our 
historians ought not to omit to mention hereafter. Especially curious 
are twenty-five letters from Governor Pownall to Dr. Samuel Cooper, 
of Boston, and one to Samuel Adams, written in the trying times before 
the outbreak of the war. They show how much confidence was reposed 
in Pownall by the patriots of that day, and how heartily he had their in- 
terests in view, though he could not step so fast as they did, and they 
hardly expected him to do so. These letters fell into the hands of Dr. 
John Jeffries, who took them with him to Halifax when Boston was 
evacuated, and afterwards presented them to a Mr. Thompson, sup- 
posed to have been the king's librarian, who states these facts in a 
note, in which he "presumes, most humbly, to lay them at his Majesty's 
feet, as a literary as well as a political curiosity." The king conde- 
scended to pick them up, and to have them preserved in his library, 
which now forms a part of the British Museum. These facts have, we 
believe, been made public before, but the correspondence of Governor 
Pownall is now printed for the first time. Everythmg is of value which 
illustrates the progress of the feeling of alienation, — the steps in revo- 
lution ; and these confidential letters, addressed by a man of his ability 
to one in Dr. Cooper's position, are specially interesting. 



2. — 1. National Education in Europe. By Henet Barnard, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut. Second Edi- 
tion. Hartford. 1854. 

2. Reformatory Schools. By Mary Carpenter. London. 1854. 

Mr. Barnard's valuable report has been greatly enlarged, and is 
now pubUshed in a cheap edition, which will give it, we trust, a very 
wide circulation. We allude to it at present to call attention to its val- 
uable chapter on Schools for Juvenile Delinquents, in connection with 
Miss Carpenter's new book named above. 

Now that the attention of our own State has been turned to the 
necessity of providing some penal institution better fitted than a jail can 
be for the discipline of boys and girls, it would be a great pity if we 
made all the mistakes, and went through all the doubtful experiments, 
which were necessary in Europe, before the Schools of Discipline on 
the Continent attained so effective a condition as those of the Rauhe 
Haus of Mettrai in France, and others in Switzerland, France, and 
Belgium have attained. These schools must be organized with the ele- 



